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women, aiirl children of Berlin to * mm- own people 
and to *he whole free world. 

My first visit here was in the late soring of 
104(h when I came to help work out with General 
[Lucius D.] Clay and General [William II.] 
Draper [Jr.] a program of priorities for the Ruhr 
coal mines and miners — priorities in steel, equip- 
ment, housing, and food — one of the first and most 
fundamental steps in the economic recovery of 
Germany and of Europe. I was in Europe dur- 
ing the airlift of 104S-40 and watched intimately 
the diplomatic process by which the ^omlunaMon 
of your courage and poise on the one hand and 
the success of the airlift on the other cans ■ 1 Stalin 
to abandon his brutal indirect assault upon you. 

I was here again in the spring of 195!h after •• 
^eeks in Eastern Europe. I shall never forget 
the impact of emerging from the gray half-life of 
the East into this vital center of democracy and 
Western life and values — in their largest- sense. 
^Vhat you have made Berlin since 1045 is evidently 
one of the great creative achievements of the post- 
war ve-ars. 
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policy. 

h'Tiis it is part of my job to scan, as it wore, the 
full radar screen <>f international a -fairs: n, }>*-->v 
ahead; to form an assessment of win-re we of tne 
free world stixnd in the cold war and where we 
are going; to identify the underlying trends and 
the problems for the future on which we. m;:;h: :<; 
be working right now. 

I thought it might be of interest if I were ro 
share with you tonight the kind of global assess- 
ment my job requires. 

My theme is simple: We stand at a point of 
both great danger and great hope in the cold war. 
The danger is evident enough: here in Purlin, in 
Viet-Nam, in Cuba, and at many other points of 
threat, conflict, or tension. On the other hand, 
powerful forces of history are at work tending tu 
unify and strengthen the free world and ro dilute 
and fragment the danger we confront from the 
nations now controlled by communism. Our •■om- 
mon task is to hold firm and united — as never 
before — while simultaneously working with the 
tides of history, for, in the end, history is only 
made by determined individual men and women. 

But let me begin nearer the beginning. 

I shall try this evening to do four things. 
First, to draw for you a picture of how I believe 
our own policy has unfolded over the past *j~ 
months; second, to examine the events of this 
period from the perspective of the Communis 
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bloc; third, to smrtrcst certain broad conclusion^ : 
and fourth, to indicate how nil this m:iy rciate 'o 
Perhm 

U.S. Policy Since January 1961 

When r Mo new :itli..:..:-: :*:if : m[] ■ -■: iiit* u, Wadi- 
iniT'ori ii'i January 1 1 * • * 1 v. « hi nj two hii:d- •»:" 
nrnhmms: lirsf, a -era.- f,f nrjvnf o>d o\a njer. ,:i - 
■ *n-»*- : : -i--'W:u'. a -uae- < f -Im'Ac! iiiuv.n; bar 

equ a '!y dan^enms -;Miaf mi:- '.v fi!'-li, i f ■ !'!!-f|-!!'" IVe 

:ii'f:ii:i were not h>\r!!, miir't -; ;«!.• airams; a- am; 
: he flVi* world as n <\ ho't-. 

In Southeast Asia w,* t** . i ; :\ . i i hm the a:;n>ea;ents 
mad* 1 at Geneva in !'•."■ » v- > h re-mr-a to both Laos 
and Vie!-\an. : Vi-c ;ri .hoirray. The Fliiffd 
States :- i. -" a parte \<> <h«--'e ..^rocinonts, in;? 
did a^ree me t*» ap-c f hem if 'h.^v worn honored 

by t'l" ( V.rii! M i;v : ; ---. !•; Jm.narv 1001 rhev 'V.-pn 
not ' »«- e i i ix '|,,n, UV-. j. 

r n. Laos ■!.«-r:* wa - a mid war in whi-uh <\em 
munisr Father Lao. haeh-d by the Xonli Vh.-t- 
nanie •'. we;-.- se«-ki: _; *r> t .J..- over the eounrrv. In 
Son*!-. Vho-\ u:i liu*:-.' lias been built up since 
l'j-s — .^ ;i p\-ult of decision- 'aken in Hanoi {'evi- 
dently with -uipport in Moscow and Peiping,» — a 
most damrerous rruerrilla war based on intiif rarion. 
supply, and tufehnm by < '<»mmunisrs in tit*-* north. 

Ip. the (.oiiijo rii-rp existed all the potentialities 
for a civil war wimnh mi<rhr result in the creation 
of a Communist ba-o in central Africa, and which 
could oner to Communist? an attractive poomtial 
terrain for guerrilla warfare. 

hi Cuba a Communht irowrnmont ex bred, al- 
ready committed to spreading the method- of sub- 
vtT^»)i! and guerrilla warfare, w.hirli Ca-rr<» haul 
u-ed (ii ifain no'.v-T in Cuba, to the mainland of 
harm Amc:i-a. 

Thus, when v.-.' read Mr. Kiirn>iieiievV .-;"-*M-f;iA 
of •l.w\::^ry m i'.ml. and the blessing he crave to the 
imch-Ms of r-nhv.T-ann and ^uerrdla warfare, "" 
took thi- matter very seriously indeed. Wo 
recr^rd'-d rh" ^i;ai;e:;i/e * a r »f moreiv as a serje- of 
regional crises hut part of a general ( omniums* 
offensive designed to corrode the fn ,r » world with- 
out cor. front imr cither our nuclear uv our conven- 
liona! military -Mvmrih. All tla* putrnt ialirics 
existed in January V. U M for the spn-ad of Commu- 
nis! T»'»;\i'!' hv rje s" mrfliods inio Sout lica.sr Asia, 


Africa, and Latin America — even the quite raprj 
spread, for Khrushchev's offensive imd rr-a! 
meanei^tum. 

hi :;dd: f :on wo faet-I the situation here in H.-r- 
s:n. In I'.e.s Mr. Khrushchev had -fared hi- ■!'.-. 

:..a:el 'ha? flic \V.-fi*m Powr-r.- : ". \Mfhdl*:: .; 
from IVr!::i and Mie st.ifus of fin- ejf \- \ u * ■• ■):,...■ .. 
I\!:rus:e*. : M-v's proposals, if accept rd, 'ouid !:'.;.. 
:ani'- :i •'••-- ro tio • :' y a matter o\'t-r '.\h;e[ t }[■■ 
r;:a*;e;.;\ ; Waiter rihri<-ht, h.-ad <,f t\w [■'.■• 
' r-Thciu roirimej Communi-is eraild ^xer-a *• \ 
oectsive eonfroh I'y T ii:^ :a>ute ?he Sov!;--»s aim***: 
ro destroy the bans fur a *:cm West IVrliu: arc 
at Vienna in June ihoi K:;nish-c!iev uns hlunr 
ro the point of ultiniarun. in -nuimr his defrnmua- 
rjon to loosen, if r.ot d-.-rrov, r!io Western [irc-o,^ 
here. 

Moves To Protect Free-World Interests 

These :!ve <t]^< an- still with us, bur on . a 
of rheru we iiavo mov.-»«l to protect *\i^ viral ij.ot- 
e i~ of the free world and to seal n\T tiie danger <>i 
an exO:h- : on of ^'-anmunist power. 

In Laos w.- have prcoura^efi the establishment 
of the framework of a neutral and independent 
-rate which could permit the people of tins small 
country ro work our their destiny in theu* nwr. 
way. This framework was judged superior to t!:- 
split of Laos. A split Laos miirht have tur;.»ai 
over ncrrs.s to northern Laos to .Mao and Ho Ca< 
Minli~a distinctly unattractive prospect. Even- 
tually the negotiation of neutrality v, a - achi^v -is 
It is evident that the continued independence oai 
neutrality of Laos will require fl;e greatest alert- 
ness, political imairinaf ion, and determination a-: 
well as tiie determination of the. people of L • ■■>•= 

Themselves to pp-erve their indepraelenrc. 

In Vie'-Xnm wt^ are workiiiir wi; h the* S-ecn 
Vietnanw-e to help rlcm .loh'at fhr. war of sub- 
version which lias bei-n imr-o-e-j i,y flc (**aa- 
munishs ami to ^et the Xortli Y'<^' *];)ru>-->> ele-'ienr- 
back wlien; tin 1 }- bciou;:— r.onh ( ^>f liie 17tli paral- 
lel. Here proL r n-.--: has been made. A situation of 
the iiHbt imne i dia'e danger has been converted 
into one which is more hopeful 'ban it was even 
C months ago; but tiie road ahead may b^ lorn' 
and hard. Time h:^ been irtmed m v. nrm »»» ni:: -a? 


MVr ;e\:o -■«•* !»».= . -re-'.oi !r<;.;n /', ;•/•■/, /p.70 _ ;o.t.7: 

/;'.• i,t h "Hit" >ff v. *. ■ '. f. !''!'.'! lUfl'Tif nf M;U.' pfiiiii'-Uier. 
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, - ; w !::i--.( dl :.■-' \ rJ WWl • |- ■«■•(.;. J, f ',e ■ ; ! -;w- 

f . • v ; • I : ■• _:-:',.•: .,; '".■!..: we. , i w W : al :,»n 

' ; ;. •■ . : I:** ie a : n. v. ii ■'■' . - w' :,ri!c!\ ; ■ r ; .',,-, i ! , : : ,• 

• ■ ? . wwa 1:1 Ln. . W";'-: re.;.,,- :., ,;.,. ;\ in ..,w. i 

. ' t : ■« Wl f ' ;' I ■'■• \ ..-! ;....,,- •• .illt |i, n a a ., t ;l.-j, ril 

. :,-. . ■■!• <o, •. •■» -.Mi-' ::«i .1' • ■; . .; ■• :w wrly . 1 

■_ •;.•"! :". '"I .: V :: - -•: a V\U \ ;\ r :::,;•. • o. * v.rwi 

' ^. :_•••; .'Witi 'lie VlOaw !' ■' f i'O • •! iiiin :,! :i:.f| 

.■ p<*< >p(e t,! \ ;» ' • N am :: 1 <- :. • ■ '. aw' ■ ■■< . w • .\ iur;i!i^ 

. a W 'i pl'oia w Ii« ?! u< ; \ f * » J-» n> . . » If :: :.:; ■ . - SI' V|i'- 

I rt»ry i nif also !:;>■ f'l-n.W a: ; ni,- for ih,* ii.jjwiam 

I vi:li»ility of Yiel-Wam a- ;| modern 1 1 ; i f I * » n . 

[:i ill' 1 ("nil-'.i ar .. !V l»,» - A .!i- ! he wlort of f JlCJ 
I " FUl »•■ i .\::';n; r -» ..ffn ' ae ^'mH^.'i'-v ejvaii 1 :t 
wn'ed, independent . :r.ii v: ;,M.* coniitrv.' Then* 
-;;'! >> M<> final -oia: wr ; -a .- ::iv not yrf . t uf of flu- 
\\i »<».*.-. !''(( v." ii;t\i- «-'iii;i* a lu'MX w;i\*. I *i — : » ; ! t ■ 
ae:\v dniiwn' >■- ;:w l\:.wd \ali< aw ha^ k.uv:', 
•ii in. ; ■< -v< a n' :■(■;*■ .11 i'lt'Ijiiiii: 1 he t ''mwn !«*-»'■ nw.ard 
\a* ••*-;:: in." -if ;i iruiy indep- an (era Al;':.';i;, -!a?e. 
In d<e:io .^» it in'V[>r<l fru.-frafe tiie evident amhi- 
rion of Moscow to eivwe a Communi.-n ha-e ;»i 
•vmrai A frira. 

fi, ( ":■.;..". .} fo-r the cvi'iir-. of April It'GL we have 
w-wked with our friend- ;;; J.arin America ami in 
XATH t>> isolate tho. G>n*:nu:;:^r govenmifiif in 
II,i!' ::ta ami to insure ri.at the techniques of in- 
•I'.vect agression whicli :ha Cuban Coiiimunisto 
vrouM like to apply to Latin America will l>e frus- 
r rated. "We Lave sought the cooperation of our al- 
lies in imposing iv?.t ric f .ions on shipments to Cuba. 
Tht- dauber of Cuban intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica lias iwri djminislied by these actions and by 
tiie decisions taken by the Organization of Amer- 
ican Slates- at the Punta del Este conference last 
January '*- and at the recent informal session in 
Washington. 6 The Western Hemisphere is now 
more alert to the danger of subversion and guer- 
rilla warfare, and it is in a legal position to move 
together. To a degree, Castro has eased our task. 
His brutal and inefficient policies toward his own 
people, his behavior toward Latin America, his 
•K'ecpiance of subservience to Moscow have de- 
stroved t\\Q illusion that lie belonged in the autlien- 


*r«.r a Department statianvnt, see ibid., Sept. 10, 1J>J2 T 
p. 37a. 
s Fur baekcrronnd, sec ihid., Feb. 19, 1962, pp. 26T and 

" For text of final communique, see ihid. t Oct 22, 1962, 
P- oOS. 


«■.■■ M.olaiot: <d t'\< ;..!:•_: \ ..\- A-: ■ •:.■:- ..:aL'L' : » 
n»r .-oi-i:t! iu-in-i- .-Hid e.'nfiomie proirr*--. Our 

! V''- - d« ::T : .': ■ 'a l>-\- \ ! f ■. !<•■!• .-! * '■•■ ; ! i;.)f ,i;, ; \i\ 

■■'.'ioeii v.i' ,( ..i;: ; .i :»!■;* ^ <,i;r .■■.■.:■ ...da.-.rv !'«>*..■.■• 10 

■ >*-'M' :>\ ('ni«:»: ; v»» i :::i\ •■ '■•■'■i\»!i !v : ;iaa:, a: '• 'ri-r- 

■ l I ! \' a'Mrj ■.. : : n "!l !' ! : r:.- | .. ;; ;: ] ■• >n o.: ja'! 1 '!'!' -f"[e 

tO i-O !;,{,• (*,;!,; .. .J ; it .Fr..... ,:.. ! "_:- .J - . r. . r ;1 

! Cpf'^^'lvt .- : " .o;d \\<" 0'!; : .i .;: ■ •:... . ' :eo ■ <: iirip r he 

p,-o|, M . n\ ( 'iii, ( , !■.■•■ • ■■ ■ :,,.:;■ !!r . : ■;..■!..:.■::.■•■ .::•{ rv - 
u>>y i-:f '*;o-r i';wi;;iy of Latin Aa.en.aut nations. 
Lut, of eonrsi\ ;!.-_ tiireat of coinmunisra i:i Latin 
Aau-raai remains. 

Wiih ri*>piMM (o :he <;iry of TVtFm, -.w o.r.nu- 
lated one pM>iimn :uid iield to if. We ash-nd that. 
Ileriin shall remain iV'^. We .::!•■:•! *!iar rhe ac- 
ta-s- 10 ;hi; "We-t remain anencmnberetJ. Weshnll 
i'fi!'.! nine * he pro: re- ; o:; wl.ieh rl-.r^ re- ^r.'e in Tier- 
liu of ^\^^-re^ ( p.ji'irarv n-r..- ; ; ":e- ran atTord. 
Mi'ivuvr, we intend to work rwra our friends in 
Lei*!'::, in Germany. a;:d *'- i -t va.ere to :wlp main- 
tain flu- eity ;l^ ;> v:al>-'\ co; , A viici \ ve, Mid impor- 
tant nan of the free-world eornrmmity. 

The unity <)( :h- West io- n^ n maintained 
alon:r these lira-s. 1* irw been '•■-■■ed. certainly, 
ami it will be lo^d airain —per hairs eravejy 
tested — before Khre.diehev reaii/.--- r;,ar ins con- 
tinued Berlin crisis is co^wv y; wo mctive. But 
there is not the slirrhte^ d..;;:-? about the depth, 
the seriousness, or the sreadimvs of rhe American 
and Allied commitment. 

Although Mr. Khrushchev may one day ease 
the pressure that now bears down upon you — and 
upon us — Berlin's situation will remain difficult 
so lone: as Germany is divided. This city will 
remain, a temptation to rhe Communists >o long 
as the cold war continues. 

U.S. Aid and Trade Programs Improved 

In addition to Berlin and these four other crises, 
we found that slow but dangerous erosion was 
taking place elsewhere. We needed, for example, 
a policy which would aline the United States ac- 
tively with the great forces in Latin America 
which seek economic development and greater so- 
cial justice. To this, our response was the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 
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' Ibid., Oct. 1, 10T»2. p. 4SL 

8 For a statement by Under Secretary Ball, see UAd., 
Oct. 22, 1962, p. 591; for text of a joint congressional 
resolution, see ibid,, p. 59?. 
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We n^d'M a foreign aid program capable of 
;; I ininir f h*- United States with similar forces at, 
work in Asia, the Middle K.L-f, and Africa. In 
Me -e van re^vms people? and izovernments are 
d^" :rnif:*'d :o develop th<dr -rurus as independent 
noe-n- and to ;;,w" ;. ;'-•; « hemod VrS and their 
■nehdren .tn err, uror.m- ■:.: « f economic growth, 
pr -en-ess. and hmo <n dL-diy. Our response was 
a ;'ut\ n_n aid program d» -umed to help rations: 
:hat .-bowed a e;ipa< itv and erFeerive will to mobi- 
lize their own eneri:n s ana :v -Circes for flu; devel- 
opment of their societies. Our aid program is 
rooted in the sound principle of self-help. It is 
decerned to reward *ho^e who show a capacity and 
a ".;'-i -n iiidp themselves. Legislation passed by 
-]:•'- I"S. ("'ui./.v^ :n !e' dl has mad--* it possible for 

■■ t i m lie. .-• reli-t'iiie In;;^.r,.iTi r v )mmitmentS ZQ U:l- 

- mi, ; v.?:: eu\-a ; vn ra ,: nmil development nro- 
■jrr-ou.s. A ; mj with emr Atlantic partners and 
Japan we !mn.» ^-ra dually ro build a stable part- 
nerdor* with the < e\* and asnirinaz nations as each 
n;* •■em* ie •*'.- forward to tie 1 sta^re where it can 
oumfv for T u:- *vpe of lomrrun development 
assi-nmce. 

With iv-p'VT m We-tern Kurnpo, we found that 
our own policies are! those of the Western Euro- 
pean nations U-d r<fI » ye' ;ome to grips with two 
m-,jve fa-",- 

F ; r-t. tlir.T Wr-e- r Eurono in the I0a0\s ex- 
perienced -n • :.* :;eed" eary .mrev of growth and 
'i.-elopnncT ami i* •■-' m eauv-r ro accept a new de- 
emee of :iitT!i'.r: f -.- <■■-: ~ :— own destiny and on the 
world ^^rr.p ; 

Second, that the umvenmnt toward European 
!i:: : ;v — widen ^-p ha i h<dned foster immediately 
CiiVr the war — had indued real momentum. A 
united Europe had he-~<m\w a red possibihry. but 
]:< diapc ami our nn! : ^v e avard ; *s evolution were 
not yet determined, With respect to Japan we 
f mud that our poled- -s had not fuiiy taken into 
a-'-'ount its inipuhv*— -;ifrer a decade of growth 
quite as remarkable as thm of Western Kurope — 
to find a new role of dignity and responsibility on 
the world scene. 

Our response tn these facts has been to encourage 
the movement toward European unity while sul:- 
iresiirmr to our European friends a new transat- 
lantic partnership, outlined particularly in the 
President's speech of last July 4. a We .are in the 


* ibi-L. .''iiv.n, n-a2, p. i;;i. 
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process of working out o-rms of ri?at pai f mmm r. 
in military matter.-: ui trade, in problems of m;r- 
nmcy and roserv.-s; in ahlir.rr the inelerd»'veIop...j 
a:t-as : aiid in \:ua\\ ot'ier :\ir:i>. 

Development of New Relationships 

The development of the--.' new rera' a-r .-;, - \-. T 
rake time. This is the biunrest neeo of :.:U'v:.-:^ 
tional architecture ever undertaken in a fii::.- ( ,f 
peace. This new and ^onqdex parrreu'-jep ■■.-,■! 
evolve over years, not months We are no* li^aiir,^ 
now with weak, ini[»oeer;-hed nations, as was tii- 
case after the war. We are dealing wit ! , ; = r< eui a:, i 
strong nations soekinur tr» find new rvh'iou- v.dri. 
one another and with r he (hoed Sr ;i : - , . efki: ; .j 
ro deiine their roie r.n tite w t> rid >e,. r; e u.r< ] r 1:m;«; v 
u\<\ bevoiuJ hut dedn-j So i^:;n-* r ' '. e dc-jr- ■ : ; 
of a loner period of depend--u-.-o oe u- ■•*. hi'di l,- t c 
marie rie'Tn more conscious of fh- fr;;irs Man of 
the burdens o[ w* vld respor.-ih'iiry. This pre: 
r^s — winch, if ^\rc»^iu\. -:\\\ -»dd v-i-r ^rn-nerr:; 
and stability fo r he free weudd — w:l ! .-.•r'a inly e f e : . 
front riduenifas; bur the related ''a/Ov.- n( Fair— 
pemi unity arc I Atlantie par?nero'dn are ^oe.ndly 
rooted in ^he lessoiis of our ^onmec: j*a!i-er-»a!irv 
experience and inareasmarlv ;n t ! ;** mind.- and 
hearts of our neoi'd^s. Similarly, ••■ •• :\v<- w^rkl-.-.z 
witii the Government of Japan, w-ih rh*-> Irad^ri 
of Japanese -oca*' v— :r '"•verv !»-vei —a.nd '-en;, rr;r 
fr.t'ud- in t:ie Avautie ''oiniunu :' •.■ o> help w^avc 
rhe urea* j)ore;;*i:d e«,' t rrib ! :ti>/n >■■: Jann into fiv2 
fa bra* of t h- fr.e v. orid's cot;-* n;.a i ve emerpr:-^. 

"Wlaue t!ie?i do w-a stand f NVa ra;e of *ii.* rris-es 
of i' ,f >l is ye: !;nady solved : all n re still dangerous. 
bur w.» are nia!;iue: progress in redu< i riir f :.♦■ d::n- 
crer- :he-=e crises re[»resenf"d. au*l -.v.* have formu- 
lated policies wir'i resp. et u, ea it a' i< J i v.-,- i r"- 
preparc^l to bark whh ail the irreat .-trench ar e-ar 
enirnuarid. 

In tlie lomrer ~"iii '.'l:^. we have mah-r*ak (, n 
with rtvpect to Larin Ameiiea. to tiie other devel- 
op :n it areas, and with respect to Europe ;l fal 
Jaj.an, we know where we want to iro and we are 
moving. Hur we ar- al-o aware that it wiii take 
ni--.ny y";Wr. of hard, [»ersiste!i!. and purpn-efu! 
t-ollaborat ive t-lVort to achieve the creative objec- 
tives we have M't. 

This is roueddy where we Maud are! when* v/c 
are tryiue; to ^.i — on from the prr-peenw ot 
Wasltimrton. "We see no io-ound,- whaf>ueter i' ! * 
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The World Scrnc From Khrushchev's Point of View 

•-.:t % !■■'■' f '. (•'":■■■ . !'* ';! •': ■•■■*.»-''- i m .! : ; : . -I V 1," - . 

S ; *:< <• 1'.' '-.% ■■- ' .; w -. <*! ; wo in:i !<»r « ". .liiiiri :i : ' 
.iifc!.-.w- i{.- 'j" 1 ' ' '" •■\*-*nd tin- [i')v.i>:* ;'ii«i m- 

;i' lt » «■•* <tf '•),;.::.!,!;! in ! i#- \-f it j . I t I'M' 111. ' wlii'di 
ai-n- hi irvr.i :i- a r—ilt ..f World War 11. 

Iii-i u»'tMl It'!.'»;md I '.'."' I >l;iiili [)tf>-Mi :;ald, to>t 
: n r' - ViV>l 11 W ,! ..-:i to t!ii> tawf. I h> f I'T**. 1 <o 

'ii-M-rri' i ram l'cr,< v, reere. Fni'.^o, and If a !y, 

. 1 T s i I n- !'.' •- I:.' oi..> -Vao-d I'orlim S? :iliu" .<'-or:\ 

■»;"»•'.-: \ -• < a hi-- : -r .1 ha;? v. :! h ' h" Tru r ; ia :: f >< -a rm'\ 

, M::' : i:i!l I":-!. i - f. .i!!;- ! iii^ of NATO. a'd 

I i ' - A-:. if: o!ha -a ' *\ wham ;nvr.i\-p,j the v dr- 
pr. ad ; :-' "f L r, :r'?T;!!;i warfare in I ml' •• \h i ;m , 
Maiava. I : a 1< mh 4 s;i . ami the Philippine- — ,t- wei! 
is the ,1 - r . * r 1 aa to ''o'apem South Korea — ^nrnl 

io a half m. the Sprmi: nf !-•-">!, wh'm tlli; !V.>r:;:i- 

aized !"♦■'•"(■».- of the I'nited Nations ::; Koiva 
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-Mil parallel. 

After Stalin died the now group in Moscow 
hunched a series of changes in domestic, military, 
and fnrcisrn policy which took sonic yours to move 
forward; and they also fared a muted struggle 
for power which Khrushchev did nor definitively 
win until 1057. At horn*- the Soviets made some 
concessions to the desire of the Russian peoples 
for higher levels of consumption and greater se- 
curity from the arbitrary power of the secret 
police. In foreign policy, generally frustrated 
in Europe and Japan, they turned with great 
hope to the possibility of exploiting potentialities 
for expanding Communist power and influence 
in the underdeveloped areas. In these areas the 
Communists sought to orchestrate the instruments 
of subversion, trade, and aid; they appealed to 
anticolonial and nationalist sentiments; and they 
sought to project an image of communism as the 
most efficient method for modernizing an under- 
developed region. In military policy the Soviets 
moved forward— on a smaller scale than we 
thought at the time — with nuclear weapons and 
missiles, seeking to bring nuclear blackmail to 
bear in their diplomacy as early as 1956. They 
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• ir . i-ii tM-d :md r\;»'nifi'(' tli- 'r ':.;■/ -o.'kefa ! > erp- 

■;;[•• ri-rlam glamorous rn:erpr:se- in y\yA->\ ami 
■ 'i.-v -liejmt '.. t mi! •;' « h- \- ; v : :■"!• -l: ; -':i Ily and 

! r I ' ■■- . :: ■ h»' \-. ;' •• « » l" ! :•..- - ' Sp-rniU-. Khm- 

. -\ * ■ • <!:'r- • • '. c. : • ' •'. I < i| ; : ";: •• ' ! pn |! It ,;• : 4 lr,-- 
■-■;•■ '. m (::'..■-' . ; pr !' n • - \ l, »i-**"i-» 1\ ': : T ! -';""■'.' 

. , .: i!? r*i -m '■■ .. .* ' ' ' : ; !"f ';::■* ,r: I ' rim. It wv- 

* , .»'.^ ? !t;:! •■:«■ < '< >' i) ;■■: : I r ■: ' I':::"' IM lf:i!lfil ail- 

::M:;m-i-d fhar if v. o;i!d s« c!v :-» wVt i r:hrf>u- t ho re- 

u r uhc in Saigon by guerriihi w.irmiv and th»*n pro- 

rrded systematically to try ;»» do ■<-». If r...- in 

• ip- po^f -Sputnik poriod. :i!sm. * r ..r the 0">:mm:- 
!u.'- -"i :i : ^<-' :! 'o t--:p!oi« i * n» 1 ip-h:;!.'Tii*p :ind <:on- 
f ;-;.!, -•" ; ! u '*»h- ,: tin*;, <"*rf| '.:»\v«*r in ("';b:i: 
.1! d f !i»-v rnndut-r.'-i a mo-r v:i/0!ous po!.";'-al. 
.suiirinv. nrd -uhv. rdvi- --n-: pr^i:; in th* 1 und^r- 

r.Mi.i'i:;:.. " « "• :».i J.--> ■Tin-" : Jho f.*vrr. It 
■v:is ;**. f h ; - ■"■ • - m-m:!; p.»r'<^l 'hat Mno nn- 
: "iimvd 'hat •*» !-. f . ,..,.? wi-.-i w::-- prpv.-iilimr over 
rii^ wr-r." Ti»^"L'rear Vnp forw-i r-T* and t lie com- 
nmr;-'- w-t-- .-T.^jr, ,...-..,] ' Vl |0~'> 4 .:• d an elrnrt was 
made in that _\ ea r m hhM- : ;adr Qm -m^y and Matsu. 

T'-.» l rT(] • ■■.':*'! . c\* ,-r (■•■■■rrr h ? m i-'"« vinir 'his of- 
f»m- ; vo wa- j:..: .;- .;;*.•! r- :r fi'.ej; appeared ro 
'Pt l0 wr.rh.L Tiie Ku-~ia!^, in fa^r, maintained a 
vcrv Tiiirli pri-o-'ry \<<v defensive armaments: they 
built an IRHM rin-'uiuediate-range ballistic mis- 
si!e] fnree wiM; ^iiice. they hoped to hold Europe 
in nuclear host ace: and tiiey moved more slowly 
toward an ICRM finter-ontin^nral ballistic mis- 
sile] eapahi l; *v. Veveri iie T os-. taking the post- 
Sputnik otTtT.^iv.* r. - a whole, it seemed to have a 
real momentum. 

Communist Offensive in Disarray 

Todny — dm*, as J would wish to emphasize, not 
merely to a-aions we and our allies have taken 
but to forces which are at work deep within the 
Communist bloc — Khrushchev's and Mao's post- 
Sputnik offensive is in disarray. 

Mao's ''great leap forward" lias utterly failed. 
Chinese Communist policy was based on the view 
that they stood in the late 1950s where Stalin 
stood in the early IWO's. They believed great- 
power status was in their grasp. Such great-power 
status has mow moved at least a decade away from 
them— and to move forward at all they face deci- 
sions thus far too painful for them to take, deci- 
sions which, in my view, require among other 
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things that the peasant families of China ho <riven 
back the incentive to work and the freedom to 
work effectively. Meanwhile, tlie tendejicy toward 
•ho dilution of Moscow's control over the world's 
Communist parties has continued, marked by the 
drama of rhe Sino-Soviet split. Moreover. ! he 
inability of communism to organize efficiently the 
production nf food has weakened drastically the 
Communist position in East, Germany, in Cuba, 
and elsewhere, as well as in China. 

At home Khrushchev staked a good deal on his 
capacity to provide the Russian peoples with an 
increase in the quality of their food and housing. 
He announced in IO.jT a campaign ro overtake 
within :> years U-S. production of meat, milk, and 
butter, and he sought to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of eram (or an expanding population by open- 
:air *p the va.-T virgin lands. He has now had 
:n a'-kuowledir*'. to ins people the existence of a 
continuing agricultural crisis: he has failed o. 
achieve, the promised supply of meat and dairy 
products: his grain production is barely keeping 
up wKJi the expansion in population; and he has 
instituted this year the first increase in food price- 
in the Soviet Union since the Second World War. 
Moreover, he must limit his housing program, 
which is passionately desired by the Russian peo- 
ples, in order to increase armaments expenditure-, 
and lie must do so in the certain knowledge tinu 
the United States is committed to military pi.>: -■ 
which will <]t*uy him a relative improvement m h:s 
nuclear position over the coining years. 

Abroad lie sees that- everywhere in the under- 
developed areas the momentum of his offensive lias 
shove i down. There are still Communist oppor- 
tunities, but whether ono looks to Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, or Latin America, the tendency of 
the underdeveloped countries to assert their inde- 
pendence against the Communists, as well as our- 
selves, is, from his point of view, a fundamentally 
discou raging si^n. 

Doerrinally, Marxism is increasingly vicw^i bv 
the young as a voice from the past, not as a tzuule 
to the present and f he future; and communism, as 
a teconiqne for organizing either an advanced or 
an underdeveloped society, is increasingly p.---- 
ecived as inellicient- and reactionary, as writ i> 
profoundly inhumane. 

Communis' beliefs and expectations have f. inn- 
been belied by the movement toward unitv in 
Europe; bv she solidiiy of NATO in the fare of 
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the Berlin crisis; by tin: emoriring transat.lan; ir 
partnership: by t lie determination of the people 
ind LTo\'ei mu'-nts irt the developing areas to main- 
con T ;1 , r u.d.-pendcie -e ; and by ;he corrodon t } [ 
:!:•• •'conorn;-- life of rite Communist bloc, uotablv 
;n ; he agricultural sector. 

I'mali y, umh-r r !i.n i L'at :e' i rii.L' [>re sures and the 
p- ivustenf-e of ;..:r .onaiisui r »• n-ath the surface of 
-mn ■- do::ii:i;o.(( by communism, a tond'Oiey has 
developed *owa rd fragmentation within the Com- 
munis* Mo: .ui'l toward a progressive loosening of 
Mo-cow's control over the Communist partir; 
around the world. 

There is now no Communist Party which is not, 
:n one way or another, diverted and preoccupied 
by tiie schismatic debate centered on the Sino- 
Sovief .'oinh'-t and the issues of ideology, power, 
md pol:.-y rehired ro that conflict. 

Response of the Western World 

The vision of the world as seen from Mo-co-.r 
. as thus - '' hst ant i ally changed in the past 2 years. 
I cc ponce-- wnich Khrushchev sei in motion after 
..e iaoi ;v paired leadership of the Soviet Union 
nave faded ro achieve a breakthrough; meanwhile 
*;.♦• res[)-c ^- of riie Western YV'orid—pius the cor- 

~ we dyuara: - wuhin the Communist bloc — have 
iniertw.na-d to product- a deep bur quiet crisis in 
rne history of communism. Moscow must ask it* 
--if: Where do we go from here? 

In the short run, tlie answer may weil be Berlin, 
ir is possible that Mr. Khrushchev mav miseal- 
euhiie ran w\\\ and the strength of t ho Allied aiai 
■^ ill attempt to precipitate another crisis in thi- 

"I he F'oued States and its allies are seeking to 
make riacr will suifkneuf ly evident to dc'ty rhar 
<■:■!-'-. If no', wo have ready a number of measure 
OesiL r ned to meet it. I '-an not, of course, ao info 
thf defad- of wi;at these measure are. I ran sav 
thai rhe mea -ures are, wide raiurin:; and are d'.- 
sicnc'd to take info account a wide* varierv of eir- 
cumstances. I can say that our allies are aware 
of them and will support them. vVe are in con- 
stant cousulrai ions with Chancellor Adenauer and 
id- "iiieiaN- in I>onn, with our other allies, and 
v. nil ymv rednuhiable Mayor, Willy Urandf , w ho 
•V - r. ■-■ al) h'-en in consultation with Secretary 
of Stare i)rsn Knd; and President Kennedy. 

I hoy know one resolve. J am sure the people 
of i'eilc: j.o.uv. our resolve. The dauiror is that 
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the Snvirt^ may tn if appreciate fully mir resnlw: 
<>r. if l hrv <!'>. lliry In:iV Tmt appnviMlr 1 lit' ni!; 
^■.iiu'iicrs if \\wv confront if. It. is our hope th:;t 
;iii.- ni-is, precipitated by a ntiscalrulat ion of tie- 
,i tviiirf lu unify, and determination of i he ^\'t ^f . .-oi 
h.' pe:icrfr,]l v n-o!\vd; 1 >ti t cuilio wiiat :m:iv, nnr 
.Ji^po-if ion-; are made. We are readv, and .>' 
i,;:,i\v you are ready; and w.-'re. in this i'm^wIm-:-. 

I'.iK Irf us look beyond the d iflifif !i iiiontls.. 
ahead. 

The irreat *nsks of the free world are these: ro 
'irinir to maturity the unification of Western 
Kuvopo; to bind up in new unity the more ad- 
vanced nations of Western Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Japan in global partnership, with shared 
responsibility; to build new constructive ties of 
partnership between these mainly northern na- 
tions and the developing nations which lie mainly 
mt lie south — in Latin America. Africa, the Mi-Idle 
East, and Asia; to defend the borders of the 
emer^in^ community of independent nations by 
Generating: the military forces, the political unity, 
ar.d the will this task demands; and to work with 
the forces of nationalism and liberalism which may 
emerge within the Communist bloc and thus to 
extend the writ of freedom for nations and for 
men. 

These lar^e objectives are not abstract or re- 
mote. They are the goals which sulfuse inti- 
mately what we do from day to day. At the 
^ moment they are particularly vivid in my mind, 
for I come to Berlin after several days in Paris 
working on concrete tasks designed to contribute 
to the building of the Atlantic partnership. I 
came to Paris fresh from a conference in Puerto 
Rico t where more than 40 nations — from the more 
developed and less developed areas, from the north 
and the south — pressed forward with voluntary* 
arrangements of the Peace Corps type and with 
other steps to train the manpower in the develop- 
ing nations in badly needed modern skills. 10 

The Mission of Berlin 

And now I am in Berlin, one of the great points 
of cold-war confrontation, where our strength, 
unity, and will are under test^ close by the men 
and women of East Berlin and East Germany, 
who, against their will, are cut off from their 
families, their nation, and the way of life they 
would freely choose. 


1 hellivr IWlin has a missinn in all the major 
dintt'iisjo.'-js of ihf free world's policy. Looking 
:iin-ad. fiie wall which ruts tragically across this 
* .'■ \ n« '•«.! nut diminish (lie contribution you can 
in.ice ;■ thr .-aire of freedom in all its aspects. 
Von ;:t(»'\o( < ho pa>si\ e .wards of ; he Wes' : you are 
pari n.'t*. iu a L':vaf H"bal effort. 

Work in;: < - !n-,'ly v. iili your brothers in the Fed- 
s-rt! (I(M'Mi:;m LYpuhlic, you can play your part in 
ail i lit* t'--'i::oinie and cuitura! enterprises of a 
unifying thirope and an expanding Atlantic part- 
nership; you can, with your special human and 
industrial skills, play your part in the great adven- 
ture of assisting the developing nations; you have 
the proud duty of standing cool and firm at one 
among sr^eral crucial points along the frontiers 
of freedom; und, a Ion:: with those allied with you, 
you ran play your part in bringing peacefully and 
vrradually to an end the barrier that now divides 
fieri in my and Europe. 

V^r f»e cdear: My Government has not forgotten 
or abandoned *he mutual commitments made dur- 
ing the war years. 

Tiie agreements made between the Allies fight- 
ing Xazi Germany envisaged that the occupation 
after the war would have as its aim the restoration 
of Germany to the family of nations. As late as 
1D55. at the Four Power summit conference at 
Geneva, the Heads of Government reaffirmed that 
understanding and directed the foreign ministers 
conference to carry it out. 11 I need not remind 
you that the Soviet Union did not honor this com- 
mitment. But the United States and its allies 
have not wavered from that aim nor abandoned 
their purpose. What exactly is their pledge? As 
expressed in terms of the 1955 directive, my Gov- 
ernment remains committed to the proposition 
that : 

. . . the settlement of the German question and the 
re-unification of Germany by means of free elections 
>ha\l be carried out in cor- fortuity with the national lnter- 
o<fs of the German people and the interests of European 
security. 

If we can build the great northern partner- 
ship — with its massive superiority in resources and 
men ; if we can create new relations of dignity and 
common enterprise with the emerging nations to 
tiie south; if we can mobilize steadily the 
resources, political unity, and will necessary to 
defend the frontiers of freedom; if we can, 


19 For background, see ibid., Oct 22, 1962, p. 628. 
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u For text of the Directive to Foreign Ministers of July 
23, 1955, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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through the fog of cold war, work constructively 
with the forces of nationalism and liberalism that 
exist or may emerge within the Communist bloc, 
the day may come sooner than we might believe 
when rhose who rule within what we call the Com- 
munist bloc will understand two things: first, that 
world conquest, or domination is an impossible and 
dangerous goal ; second, that in a world of nuclear 
weapons, effectively inspected measures of arms 
control and disarmament are a universal interest 
which they fully share. 

If the free world has the wit and the will to per- 
sist along the lines of present policy — for it surely 
commands the resources — the day will surely come 
when Moscow — and Peiping, too — will have to 
decide whether to persist in their thrust for exter- 
nal power, under progressively less advantageous 
terms, or to end the cold war and make their terms 
as important bun not dominating units within the 
family of nations and of men. If on that day the 
decision is correctly made, it will be clear that the 
maintenance of a divided Germany and a divided 
Europe makes no scnst, 

Whether and when that day comes about 
depends in large part on how the affairs of the 
free world are conducted: It is not an outcome 
to be awaited, but an outcome to be created: it 
depends on how we comport ourselves in the face 
of both our immediate crises and the possibilities 
opened to us by the deeper tides of history. 

It is, clearly, a mission for us all. 


Secretary Rusk Stresses Role 
of U.S. Missions in Expert Drive 

Press release 634 d.itpc! October 10 

Secretary Rn.<k on October 19 sent a letter to 
American <imh'i- sudors abroad which stresses their 
role an/1 -hat of their senior staff members in giv- 
ing maximum mpport to the export drive. The 
text of Secretary Rusk's letter follows. 

October 19, 1962 
T)kar Mr. Ambassador: I am gratified that, oven 
though no specific reply was requested, a largo 
number of our Chiefs of Mission have responded 
to Under Secretary Bali's letter of May 11, 19G2. 1 
That h tier renewed the call, in conjunction with 
the implementation of the State-Commerce Agrec- 


1 Not printinl hero. 
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ment on International Commercial Activities, for 
maximum support of the export drive. 

I am also hearkened that our Chiefs of Mission 
realize that the Export Expansion Program is not 
a bureaucratic device to export more work to o nr 
posts but a fundamental eiiort to increase nm- ex- 
ports and thereby to improve our balance of pay. 
ments. It is apparent to me, as I know it is f o you. 
that there is a direct correlation l>etwci»n the h-vcj 
of our exports and our abih.y to accomplish manv 
of our important foreign policy objectives. 

The Executive, from the President on dowit, 
is vitally interested in expanding the volume of 
American exports. We know that in order to 
succeed we must have a direct and active partici- 
pation in trade promotion by ail of our Chiefs of 
Mission. 

The role of our Chiefs of Mission is subject to 
change. What was traditional and helpful yester- 
day may be outmoded and inadequate today. I 
have come to the conclusion that this is the case 
as regards trade promotion. Mission Chiefs, 
their deputies, and indeed all top officials of the 
mission have many acquaintances in host govern- 
ment ministries and in business and other circles 
who can be sources of trade leads for our manu- 
facturers and exporters. Not only commercial of- 
ficers but the entire mission is obligated to be alert 
to these opportunities. ; 

In todav's competitive markets we can do no | 
less than our competitors, short of participating ^ 
in actual sales or giving unfair competitive ad- . 
vantage to one American company over another. 
In the absence of explicit restrictions in tim regu- 
lations, it is left to the discretion of the Chief of 
Mission as to how far to go in assisting America:; 
busine— men establish trade connections. 

Admittedly, competitor nations historically 
have a larger dependence on export trade than 
we. The governments of those countries there- 
fore have a leeply imbedded tradition of assistance 
to their traders which they continue to follow. 
But we have no mean tradition ourselves. In the 
early years of our Republic, our Ambassadors and 
Consuls had a primary mission of promoting our 
commer-v and trade, and made a significant con- \ 
rriburhm to the success of the ''clipper ship" era I 
in world commerce. Perhaps we ju-ed to recap- 
ture some of the zeal of our forebear-, for we are 
iu the export business not just for today and to- 
morrow but for the lomj haul. Accordingly* * ■ 

J 
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